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use both equally, bimetallism will be inoperative. If they
are not to have both metals in use as standard money,
they might as well be mononietallist at once.

Having mentioned these drawbacks, we need not dwell
on others. It is plain that bimetallism, if it does any good,
will have many counterbalancing disadvantages, whether
it is particular or universal. But the catalogue is far from
exhausted. For instance, the difficulty of making such
subsidiary arrangements as the exemption of standard
money from seignorage, now so conveniently made in a
monometallic system, would soon be felt. There would
also be an obvious difficulty, under particular bimetallism
at least, in finding a means of bullion remittance as
compared with the present system. In remitting now to
a country where gold is used, any one at need can draw
a cheque on his bankers and get the gold he wants.
Under bimetallism he might be offered silver, and con-
sequently have to purchase gold in the market. Under
universal bimetallism the difficulty would be the same.
Gold and silver ox hypothesi would be equally available
in paying debts, but money is not wanted exclusively to
pay debts with; a particiilar sort of money is wanted for
special purposes, and all choice of this sort would be at
an end. In effect, also, the use of either silver and gold
in prescribed quantities in paying debts, though it avoids
in appearance the fixing of a legal ratio, does fix a ratio
in reality. It alters the demand for gold and silver from
what It wo'uld be if communities merely selected the money
they wanted according to their convenience, and pro tanto
diverts and hinders the natural development of the industry
of working the precious metals. It is not to be assumed
certainly that this interference with natural taste will be
more successful with gold and silver than it has been with
other commodities. But passing over all this catalogue of
objections, let me only urge that, as a practical measure,
proposed to a country like England, bimetallism will be